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Toe EpucaATIonaL SCREEN 


is not the official organ of any- 
thing or anybody. It is published 
to give American educators, and 
every American who believes 
education important, the thing 
they have needed ever since the so- 
called ‘‘visual movement’ ’ started 
—namely, a magazine devoted to 
the educational cause and to no 
other; a magazine distinctly 
intellectual and critical, rather 
than commercial and propa- 
gandist; a magazine written and 
produced exclusively by those 
whose scholarly training, expert- 
ence and reputation qualify them 
to discuss educational matters. 


(From the January number.) 
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convince our educational forefathers that such an “extravagance” 

was a pedagogical necessity! ‘Today laboratories are part of the 
architect’s problem as a matter of course. Physics and Chemistry require 
textbook and notebook equipment, as do other school subjects, and the 
laboratory in addition. Its initial cost is enormous, its upkeep high, and it 
is of direct use to one single subject in the whole curriculum! 


CU convince: the laboratory, how it grew. How difficult it was to 


Projection equipment is far less expensive and installation cost rela- 
tively slight. If it could perform a service for a single subject—such as the 
laboratory does for Physics or for Chemistry—its adoption would be more 
than equally justified. Yet such equipment can be employed in many sub 
jects and is so employed already in many a school, college, and university, 
in spite of the present scarcity of suitable slides and films. 

The laboratory is immensely valuable, very limited in its range of use, 
and costly to a degree that bars it permanently from a large number of our 
humbler schools. Projection equipment is valuable to a degree still unde 
termined, usable by almost all subjects and departments, and relatively s 
moderate in cost as to be possible of attainment by practically every school. 
These simple facts are highly significant for the development of the visual 
idea in these coming years. 








The idea of visual education should receive the close and 
immediate attention of every educator in the country. 


For, if it is a mere fad, it is too costly to be allowed to 
grow any further; if it is a thing of value, its cost is negligible 
and American education cannot afford to be without it. 
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EDITORIAL 5 


T required qualified scholars and expert printers to bring textbooks to 
the degree of excellence attained thus far. Textslides and textfilms of 
the same quality will come through a similar combination of producing 

elements. When educators of high aim and capacity join forces with tech- 
nical masters of the lens—when the proper balance of authority has been 
struck between them—when each party, in singleness of purpose, is willing 
and eager to give his best within his own sphere of authority, and content 
to do no more—we shall have slides and films as worthy of use by the great 
profession as are the textbooks it has achieved. 

When that day comes—and no one knows how near it is—the class- 
room, the lecture hall, the auditorium will have gained new power. The 
picture-screen will not transform education save as it will vivify its content 
and intensify its potency of appeal. Talk of the visual idea undoing the 
slow work of centuries and nullifying the advances made with such vast 
effort in educational science, is rather too absurd to be worth refuting. 
Education will let go nothing it has perfected through trial and test and 
struggle. It will always be master of the tools it has created. The school 
will still be “school” when the screen has come, as much as the home was 
still “home” after the coming of the electric light. 

The time is coming, and many of the oldest members of the educational 
profession today will see it. It is coming fast, for when modern civiliza- 
tion finds a new thing of value within its grasp development follows surely 
and with exceeding swiftness; witness, the newspaper, the railroad, the 
telephone, the automobile, the aeroplane, the wireless, yes, too, the theatri- 
cal “movie”! 

Given the screen material that can be made, the teacher, whether in 
the great university or in the rural schoolhouse among the hills, will have 
at his command an instrument whose power cannot be guessed as yet. The 
screen cannot do everything, of course (it should be a waste of space to 
stop to emphasize so obvious a fact); its strengths and its weaknesses must 
be accurately determined; we do not use aeroplanes for pulling plows nor 
the wireless for conversation with a friend across the table. But once the 
futilities and dangers in visual teaching practice have been ascertained and 
eliminated, the screen will help us do a host of things better than they have 
ever been done before. 

(If this be rash prophecy, let the sceptics make the most of it. “Wéild- 
eyed” prophets there have been who said that gunpowder would dominate 
the battlefield, that the locomotive would do more to build nations than 
the canal boat, that the automobile would prove greater than the horse.) 
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UCH has been written about visual education but relatively little 

has had the weight of competent and impartial scholarship behind 

it. Many of the “proofs” offered with loud emphasis by visual 
advocates are producing effects quite opposite to the ones these advocates 
fancy they are producing. The glow of the headlong enthusiast is very 
warming to the enthusiast himself but it is often decidedly chilling to the 
thinking individual who feels and appreciates the profound meanings of the 
great word “education,” the subtlety and complexity of the educational 
process. It would be a terrible thing, he thinks, if some of the present 
promoters of visual education were allowed to have their way in American 
classrooms. But there is no danger of such disaster. Blacksmiths are not 
allowed as operatives in a watch factory nor do the men who paint circus 
posters find entree for their work in art museums. 

However, such unrestrained activity by a few ill-advised propagandists 
has already had an unfortunate effect. It has provoked a reaction in the 
minds of a multitude of American educators which has led them to discredit 
entirely the whole visual instruction idea. In general it is the most emi 
nent and influential element that has been so affected. The visual move 
ment will never come into its own until the whole educational field is ready 
to give it unprejudiced attention; to listen to arguments presented in sane 
and scholarly fashion by qualified advocates and to pass upon their validity. 
Until the case is put in better form and until evidence comes from more 
authoritative sources which can command respect, thousands ot thoughtful 
men and women outside the schools and educators from grade teachers to 
college presidents, will maintain their present attitude of contemptuous 
aloofness or outspoken disapproval. 

The Educational Screen hopes to do something toward overcoming this 
indifference and aversion. We shall begin an article in the March issue 
which will be the first of a series to deserve particularly careful reading by 
any educator or interested layman who has been disaffected by arguments 
he has heard so far. The article is written by an experienced educator, a 
psychologist of attainment, a believer in visual education but one who 
recognizes limitations in this as in all other means and methods ever 
devised by man. We believe our readers will share our opinion that Miss 
Castro’s article entitled “Some Psychological and Pedagogical Aspects of 
Visual Education” is one of the most penetrating and valuable discussions 


of the question that have yet appeared anywhere. 


Did you read the Important page? (No. 1 
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Musings on the Movies 


DONALD CLIVI 


Princeton 


R. GRIFFITH is reported 
| 

to that 

pictures must be suited to 


have said motion 
the 


years of age. 


individual intellectually nine 
If this is Mr. Griffith’s 
aim, he may be congratulated as 
being eminently successful in hitting 


His 


of motion picture 


so-called “triumph 
Way Down 


East, is a blatant example of what 


the mark. 


art,” 


happens when a producer aims to 
captivate the lowest order of intel- 
ligence to which he dares to appeal. 
The 
this 


charm of certain pastoral scenes and 


elements in 


the 


sole commendable 
production aré¢ pictorial 
the cleverness with which the snow 
and ice scenes were screened. Psy- 


chologically, and hence dramatically, 


the picture is “nine years of age.” 
The majority of American films 
are devised to appeal to a low order 


of intelligence. It would seem from 


that \mericans 
that 


majority of 


the fact millions of 


patronize motion pictures, on 


must conclude that thi 


Americans are, from an _ artistic 


point of view, morons. The import 


ant fact is, however, that Americans 
of average mentality go to motion 
pictures and come away with a 


more or less vague feeling of disap- 


pointment. How often, coming out 


of a theatre, one says, O! hears said 


“It was very beautiful; but ol 


STUART 
Universit) 
what a story!’ One admires the 
beauty of a landscape, the realism 
of a street scene, the impressive 


handling of a mob scene, a clever 


bit of faking; but, almost always, as 


1 


the story unfolds, one murmurs to 
himself: “The plot sickens.” 

If one remonstrates gently with 
those responsible for what they 


rightly call the motion picture in- 
dustry, and asks why this state of 
iffairs exists, the mournful reply is 
made “That is what the public 
vants.”’ If this is the truth, then 
the effect of motion pictures on the 


drama is and will be to keep millions 


of stupid people out of the theatre 


by furnishing them elsewhere the 


kind of entertainment they demand. 


(here are many people nine years 


old mentally and there is not the 


shadow of a doubt that many motion 


picture producers are relieving theat- 


rical producers of the burden of 


people. Of course, 


entertaining such 


some theatric: directors look upon 


is fact with regret and accuse the 
tion picture producers of stealing 

t udience t, fewet poor plays 
ucceed now than formerly simply 
because the nine year old minds 
left the theatre for the movies. 
\lmost eve oreat play or novel 
tains a story which can be pre- 
sented artistically in motion picture, 
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without being made cheap or sensa- 
tional. There is an art of motion 
picture. It consists in presenting 
to the eye a series of pictures which 
tells a story in a different way from 
the manner in which the dramatist 
or novelist tels it; but in a way 
which does not alter the final artistic 
and psychological effect of the story. 
The novelist uses the printed word, 
the dramatist uses the spoken word 


and physical action. The motion 
picturist cannot use the spoken 
word. He generally abuses the 


printed word. His ability to present 
any scene, with any pantomime, at 
any instant, constitutes the great 
advantage of his art—the advantage 
which differentiates it from all other 
arts. 
on a screen, the motion picturist 
tacitly admits his lack of artistic 
ability at that moment. At least 
he breaks the continuity of artistic 
impression on the spectator. To 
realize the truth of this assertion 
one has only to compare the artistic 
effect of the captionless film The 
Journey's End with the effect of films 
in which pictures are inartistically 
interrupted with even dignified, 
printed lines. One of the many rea- 
sons why such pictures as The Cabi- 
net of Dn Caligari, Passion, One 
Arabian Night are eminently suc- 
cessful artistically—and hence finan- 
cially—is that the spectator is 
treated not as a reader of a story 
but as an onlooker at the very scene. 
These German films succeed in spite 
of every handicap they are under 


Whenever a caption is thrown ~ 


because they are of German origin, 
because their producers aim to in- 
terest people of intelligence above 
the average. They know that mo- 
tion picture art attracts the highest 
of highbrows even though his in- 
telligence may be insuited almost 
constantly. They evidently realize 
that, since the appeal of motion pic- 
tures is universal, they do not have 
to stoop and pander either primarily 
or at all to people of low intelli- 


gence. Yet in America the latest 
foreign film Danton is renamed All 
for a Woman by the American 


manager. It would be hard to de- 
vise a title more fitting for clap trap 
of a low order containing sex appeal. 
But of course I shall see Danton for 
I have learned not to let myself be 
deceived by such hypocritical tricks. 


My faith in motion picture art rests. 


upon the realization that it survives 
offenses against art and common 
sense which would kill even spoken 
drama. 

The film Way Down 
East begins by forcing a supposed 
I read in 


version of 


“moral” down my throat. 
terms of pretentious piffle that man 
is by nature polygamous but monog- 
amy is the best policy! Now the 
the drama [Vay Down 
East is pretty trite, but it did not 


story of 


flaunt in one’s face an undisputed 


but absolutely irrelevant truth in 
the shape of a moral. The insistence 
on this idea from the beginning to 
the the entirely 
changes the effect of the story. Psy- 


chologically, it makes the picture 


end of picture, 
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ridiculous. Furthermore, morality 
out of place comes dangerously close 
to being immoral. Artistically such 
procedures are criminal. Imagine 
having to listen to a “moral” con- 
cerning jealousy or ambition 
couched 


during and after a presentation of 


in scenarioisms before and 


Othello or ._Macbeth. Yet morality 
and motion pictures survive the 
deadliest blows of their dearest 
friends. 

During the last century play- 


wrights learned that the appeal to 
the eye may be stronger than the 
appeal to the ear, that spoken dialog 
must often be sacrificed to panto- 
mime. The must 
learn that printed explanations and 
dialog have no place in his art. He 
must drop them as the dramatist has 
dropped the moralizing chorus and 


scenariowright 


the explanatory monolog. Of course 
the motion picturist says it cannot 
be done, that the audience will not 


understand what is happening. The 
same protest was made by the 
dramatist centuries ago when the 


audience got weary of having the 
chorus ram morals down its throat; 
it was made when the audience rose 
up in its wrath and kicked the mon- 
olog off the stage. In each case a 
greater burden was placed on the 
dramatist; but he bore it and dra 
matic art benefited greatly. 


Motion picture spectators must 
jeer the moralizing and explanatory 
captions. In the town where I see 


motion pictures, the more than audi- 


ble jeering has begun. Sickly mor- 
ality and sentimentality in the cap- 
tions are greeted with healthy bursts 
of Homeric laughter. Long captions 
and printed dialog draw forth cries 
of: “Hurry up! Go on! Cut it out!” 
The closing captions carefully de- 
sighed for the nine-year-old mind, 
even when the pictures have been 
artistic and dignified, give rise to 
impatient booing. But a film like 
The Journeys End is received in 
what Forbes Robertson calls “blessed 
artistic silence.” 

Printed words are only symbols 
of sounds which appeal to the ear. 
Motion picture art need not appeal 
to the ear even in this vague way 
to be Artistically it 
must not appeal to the ear. It is 


understood. 


solely a visual art, and as soon as 
it tries to appeal audibly the psycho- 
logical effect of the art instantly 
suffers. 

If a law could be passed forbid- 
ding captions, the “movie industry” 
would become the art of motion pic- 
tures. Pantomime,— the very soul 
of this art, would develop to an un- 
dreamed perfection. The spectatos 
would be given a part in the artist 
creation. He would feel the artistic 
thrill of understanding. He would 


be allowed to draw his own conclu- 


to interpret the story under 
guidance of the action so delicate as 
to be unnoticed, instead of being led 


through the story like a mule, with 


sions, 


unnecessary pulling and kicking. 


If any one this cannot be 


Savs 
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done the answer is, it has been done 


in a few cases. 


drive out foreign competition by the 
cowardly procedure of instituting a 





To do it always will 
tariff wall. They will compete suc- 
cessfully with such pictures when 


they learn how to appeal. to the 


require much more cleverness not 
on the part of the Spectator, but on 
the part of the producer. The foreign f 
. ‘ average intelligence instead of re- 
hlms have already blazed the way. ; 
aa r ; 5 garding their spectators as morons. 
Unfortunately all the American pro- eet 

: And they need not worry about los- 
ducers have been able to see in such ing the quarters and half dollars oi 
The 


a protective tariff is proof that the 


~ » ne Iw eeens . Yr - ; oe 3c " . e 
films as Passion and Dr. Caligari is the nine-year-olds. whine toc 


a financial menace to an “infant in- 


. 7? . R : . 
dustry”! whole public wants intelligent pic 


American producers will never _ tures. 


Editorial Announcement 


THE EpuUCATIONAL SCREEN is aware that a nation-wide development of 
visual education can never be achieved by the efforts of any single class or 
classes within the nation. Vigorous growth of a national idea must depend 
basically upon the desire and will of the millions, not of the few. However 
ardent the advocacy of the educational profession—however energetic the ef- 
fort of ambitious producers of serious slides and films—the healthy success of 
the idea*must await the united approval and support of the general public, of 
the multitude of thinking men and women who control decisions in the social, 
economic and religious realms, and who alone can universalize the ideas and 
achievements of the specialists. The fiat of the public is necessary and it will 
be final. 

One of the primary influences in nationalizing public interest in 
question is the varied activity of the social-welfare organizations throughout the 
United States, including churches, clubs, community centers, parent-teacher 
groups, etc. They are already busy with this question in many of its aspects, 
but are often working independently and with too little coordination of effort. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, in an early issue, will start a new department 
which will aim to serve as an exchange through which such organizations may 
inform each other of significant things being done, planned and proposed 
throughout the country. We shall seek to give news, notes, reports and brief 
articles from the whole field, covering not only the specifically “educational” 
aspect of the subject but the great question of the theatrical motion-picture as 
well. 

The new department will be purely reportorial in character, expressing no 
editorial opinion whatever, and will be conducted by one who has had long 
experience in active work with such organizations, 


such a 
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Teaching by the Cinema in France” (1) 


L. REBILLON 


Editor of the Cinéma Scholaire in L’Ecole et la Vie 


HE successful use of the cinema A simple means to this end is to 
in schools presupposes the arrange a preliminary showing (bor- 


possession of an adequate pro rowing a projector for the occasion) 
jector and facility in obtaining films with a somewhat eclectic pro- 


to illustrate the lessons as they are gramme comprising, for example: 


nenilend ' 
needed. One film on the sea or on 
As has been previously pointed mountains (according to 
out in L’Ecole et la Vie, the Peda the nature of the locality ). 

gogical Museum at Paris has already 
. \nother on a great inven- 


a film library of 600 reels available ae 
for school use on the same terms 
. : ; \ third on a useful animal 
as lantern slides—that is, without third on a u eful aah at 
or a harmful animal, or on 


rental charge. ; ; : 
; é; curious customs from for- 
As for projectors, it will undoubt 
; eign lands 

‘ * = 4 ic aX 

edly be a long time before the funds 
of the Bureau of Public Instruction Che last on hunting, fishing 
yr some other fort sport. 
can be devoted to such purposes. OME GENEL LOTR OF-APOSE 


It devolves now—and unquestion Four films will be ample for the 
ably will devolve for some time to pertormance) 

come—upon every teacher to se \ cordial invitation for a Sunday 
cure a projector for his own room  eyg ning will bring parents and fam- 
by his own means. This does not jjjes to the school or to the town 
mean by his own personal resources, all, A few words will explain what 
but by recourse to other sources Of wwe are afte: “We seek to render 
aid such as the School Treasury, the jnstruction not onlv more pleasant, 
alumni of the school, the municipal pyt more true. seit fruitful. more 
authorities, or through loans to be vital. Just as our grandparents re- 
repaid by admissions charged fot egret not having had at their disposal 
assembly showings, etc. the splendid text books of today, 


In introducing this new visual aid so clear and so well illustrated that 


in a school which has never tried it is impossible not to learn from 
it, it is vital to enlist the interest them—so we wish to give you, par- 


he present day, reason to 


-> 
J 
- 


and aid of parents in the movement 
*Translation by the Editor. Part II of M. Rébillon’s article will appear in an early issue. 


1] 
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regret that the motion picture was 
not available in the classroom dur- 
ing your own school-days,” etc. 

Then let the cinema have the 
stage. Brief explanations and sug- 
gestive interpretations can be deftly 
given as the film runs—slowing up 
the machine or stopping it entirely 
at appropriate points—a procedure 
which will increase not only the 
value but the interest of such a per- 
formance. 

When the last meter of film has 
been run, there will be. few fathers 
and mothers who will not be pleased 
—few who will not be convinced of 
our high purpose and of the effec- 
tiveness of such aid toward achiev- 
ing it. They will feel assured that, 
if the cinema can be la pire des choses 
it can also be like the dishes served 
by a certain famous slave—la meil- 
leure des choses. In the words of 
Auguste Bessou the cinema can 
“push back horizons, level barriers, 
reveal the diversity of the universe, 
bring near and render almost tangi- 
ble things and beings utterly re- 
mote, bring back dead epochs, dis- 
close to the profane eye the secrets 
of nature, show truths more beauti- 
ful than the most beautiful legends.” 
An appeal for the needed financial 
assistance will find willing listeners 
in the community after such demon- 
stration. 

Once the minimum equipment 
is assured—projector, screen and 
source of light—send for the peda- 
gogical museum’s catalog of circu- 


lating films. 


In “Geography” there 
are 275 films, enough for 
several years of constant 
class use even if no films 
were repeated. 

“Natural History” is the 
general title under which 
are grouped 174 films as fol- 
lows: Geology (23), Anat- 
omy and Physiology (18) 
Zoology (104), Botany 
(15), Agriculture (14). 


“Hygiene” comprises 33 
films, 


The 41 films comprised 
under “Industries — Ma- 
chines” constitute veritable 
visits to the factories, stu- 
dious travels among things 
and their transformations. 


“Physics” includes 12 
films, exceptional in quality 
if small in number. 


“Hunting” is the classifi- 
cation of 26 films which 
will open the eyes of our 
little public. Better than 
Buffon, these films afford a 
sense of forms and move- 
ments, a knowledge of the 
habits of animals, which 
only explorers are in a posi- 
tion to learn at first hand. 


Finally the series of 


“Sports” (21 films) fur- 


nishes studies of action and 


A glance over the list 
shows the following material: 





#* 
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TEACHING BY 


play as recreational as in 
structive. 

The method of selecting this ma 
terial for 
school instruction is simple. 
the 


raphy and Science we write in op- 


use in school and post- 
On the 
program of courses in Geog- 
posite each chapter the title or titles 


of films which can be used in con- 
nection with that section of the text 


book. Many 


to several chapters. 


films are applicable 
When this no- 
tation is completed, the wealth and 
film 


This wealth, however, is 


variety of our resources is 
amazing. 
still extremely modest in proportion 
there are 36,000 com 


munes in France, more than 100,000 


to our needs; 


classrooms to use the films, and only 
600 films at their disposal! In all 
probability the number of films will 
be increased in the near future, and 
considerably perhaps. Nevertheless 
we shall not approach a really prac 
tical realization of our ideals until 
films are 

that is, 


Council shall have installed depart 


these actually within our 


reach: until the General 


mental film libraries for schools 
throughout the country While 
awaiting these “better times” we 
have to content ourselves, like the 


have for lack of 
should like 
still realize 


profit from what we 


sage, with what we 
having what we 

But we can great 
have already. 
The number of projectors in opera- 
the number of 


tion is far less than 


schools and each school’s share of 


films which can be obtained by the 
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“circuit” route is still large. The 


only cause for annoyance is that we 


cannot always receive our first 
choices and have to be content 
sometimes with films “approxi- 


the same’—an 


fairly common with users of slides 


mately experience 


also. It is always advisable, there- 
fore, to list several films in order of 
preference. When the film arrives, 
it is perfectly feastble to rearrange 
the order or subject matter of- our 
lessons when this is made necessary 
by a substituted film. 

Whatever distortion fate occa- 
sions in our orders, what 1s our pro- 
cedure when a shipment of films 
We first run the films for 
noting 


arrives? 


our own private viewing, 
points of contact with the present 
work of our students and planning 
how best to utilize and correlate the 
material of the film with the subject 
classes (chil- 


of study in our day 


dren), or in our evening classes 
adults), or for both, when the films 
Call be 


We 


of devoting mort 


so used advantageously. 

have no intention, of course, 
than a fraction of 
our class time to the actual viewing 


of the pictures. The film is shown 


always at the proper moment, in 


definite connection with the subject 
matter of which the film is the illus- 
tration, the application or the com- 


1 


plemen The showing should be 


iccompanied by valuable and con- 


cise comments: observation must 


be facilitated by slowing down the 
certain 


machine, showing parts 
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frame by frame, and by completely 


stopping the film at certain strategic 


points. Discussion and _ reflection 
ate to be encouraged in the class. 
Certain portions of the film can be 
repeated to clear up doubtful points, 
and finally, if it seems worth while, 
the be 


without without 


whole film can run again 


stops and aural 
distraction. 


At the following recitation period 


we should encourage discussion of 
the preceding day’s Jesson, to be 
sure, but also of the film shown 


We need not be surprised if the pu 
pils, at first, 
endow the film with the importance 
Little by litttle 

from the 
or at least to make answer 


have a tendency to 
of the whole lesson. 
they will come to draw 
picture 
only on what concerns the lesson in 
hand. We shall also see pupils who 
were formerly almost mute become 


eagerly loquacious. If we call for 
a few written sentences to give a 
resume of the film, or some sche- 


matic drawings with a simple title or 
short caption under each drawing, 
the 
of 
knowledge fixed for all time, in the 


we shall soon be delighted by 


results achieved in elements 
spirit of observation awakened, in 
the stimulation and development of 


the judging faculty itself. 
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\ great many of the films lend 


themselves readily for special train- 


ing in theme-writing and exercises 


We should 


take full advantage of this fact. 


in French composition. 
()n 
the other hand we can imagine cases 
where films on arithmetic, on 
algebra, on geometry, (certain films 
h the 


instruc 


ave already been made on use 


of logarithms!), on moral 


tion, on history, etc 

keen 
be merely cinematographic curiosity. 
We be 


pedagogical abuses 


might seem to 


rouse a interest which would 


should distrustful of these 


which tend 


substitute a machine for the teacher, 


to the great detriment of the pupils 
No more than any other means or 
method, can motion pictures serve 
tor everything. They are only the 
perfected form of a pedagogical tool, 
nvaluable to the master of that tool 
but futile without him Phe r 
valuable especially in the sciences « 


observation 


nd experiment ut 
even in these, and a fortiori in the 
other subjects, we have 1 business 
to use the cinema in lessons whicl 
can be logically and easily taught 
without it Teaching time is too 
limited to allow place for id” of 
“luxury” in our. curricul In 
Ww let the movie ( ( 7 

( 1 and not n end 


a 





nd 


me Among the Magazines 


ses 
uld (Quite Intormally ) 


In 





IME was—and until recently it Pennell claims, in support of her state- 


Ses 
still was—when our serious maga ment, that the movies began with “ser1 
on ih , P = , 
‘ zines would not deigi to admit to us instructive stull, can she De rete! 
— their pages discussion of the ‘ Movies.” ring to the occasion in Indiana, in th 
1se [Thev have begun to do s ind. to jude eal 90’s, whet Jenkins projected ro! 
1c by the more conspicue articles of tl the first time o1 screen, his pictures ot 








to past few months, the motion-picture 1 incing girls? Or is she thinking of the 
dustry can hardly be overjoyed at the rst feature fils ibout 400 feet long) 
ld ve 
honor For the od ( ( intr | ( (st t rall Kobbery 
ty , 
Y- | however. and for the ultimate good « 
’ owing | yxximate quotation 
se | tan Sete ‘ _— a ee 
the motion-picture 1ts¢ Ss a hig 1 ' P 1 : 
i make clear how little the write! 
to | significant thing that » 5 and ; 7 eS + 
ef, | thinkers are beginning to giv ittentio 
1 h intter The Frnt 4 + theac + ( Sal Cay t for boredom mad 
to the matt | l ea | 
cles are now acceptable in s1 nublica ent the gsinarv world of relig- 
or 4 
; tions is certain evidens f emand I ief lr] religion made drama 
, Ni - ‘ 
bie the part of the intelligent public for n drama in time drifted reluctantly 
he petent discussion of the question é from religi into the hands ot art 
O] a . t just Ss mn t is drifting joyously 
’ So far, s¢ g arraigni eem t , 
| aa frot rt. It is not art that draws 
UO ve the ord ot the i obably t ; i 
I t ve o! llake peieve 
‘ : ‘ 
reé | most relentless conde ‘ F 
the hands ot artists, 
} | tion-picturé D t present i to 
of | oe] t was ted for the sake of th 
, ‘ 
ut ( I etiuiness Was all 
he | \ } \ irt Ut | W \ 
Ss | ‘ | ] i medy musical 
. \ 4 t P 1¢ nie the 
*T) 
c j f modern prog 
| , ‘ , 
] i , { ~ ¢ 
M | i ptured the irama 
cs ¢ Cl T 
€) T peo yle Wa cot 
‘ ' nA : { 
ner reaqdet! Vi1s é S 
Of ( cidentally, was the 
| sweeping 1s ; 
) ; ifwr! ( 1 ati irt I I pno 
TT ‘ ? 
a cogs { can be t Che 
a 2 ome tenhcine \ a al 
iready 
S is the ttempt to 
So far fr ( t ; 
) d Whistlers out « 
have reacl ] itta 
( an Dp ces 
ing it, hay f 1 ; : 
| 
| temptatv t pat t ¢ rgument except tor 1ts 
nee ¢ () ] { 1] the ist sentence whicl 
’ that | S tne astertul n-sequ fur 
] ré ] t t } ng irt in moto! S quite as 
| 
} nicion that ] 1 t raphing art not in mo 
lions and M t nhotography that has mad 
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Rembrandt and Whistler a joy and in- 
spiration to the entire world, by ufiiver- 
salizing their masterpieces, why not let it 
do the same for the Booths and Barretts 
of modern days? Miss Pennell is ob- 
sessed with a fine hatred of the “ma- 
chine.” If the “talkies” ever come it will 
be ‘still more fatal, for there will be “two 
machines instead of one to kill art,” she 
thinks. 


But art lies in the doer, in the doing, 
in the thing done—not in any inanimate 
means the artist may use for his ends. 
As well declare that a tuft of camel’s 
hair on the end of a stick is not art. 
Neither is a grimy palette, nor a ham- 
mer and chisel; neither is a set of archi- 
tect’s drawing instruments, though they 
can build a cathedral if an artist wields 
them. If Miss Pennell considers the 
poor little camera so insurmountable a 
barrier between an artist and the result 
he seeks, what unutterable contempt she 
must feel for the pipe-organ, for instance, 
that colossal example of an _ intricate 
mechanism standing ineluctably between 
the artist and his artistic production! 


So far our readers might conclude we 
did not approve of Miss Pennell’s ideas. 
We do, in large measure and most em- 
phatically. Such remarks as we synop- 
size below please us immensely; we al- 
most wish we could have written some 
of them ourselves. 


“The cheaper movies are forgivable— 
they are no worse than the London 
penny gaff. Also the 
second rate novels and plays is no crime, 
there is originally so little art there to be 
debased. But in the great play or the 
great novel there is art, and its capture 
by the movies is an unpardonable sin. 
. . . Further, the chief menace of the 
movies is to our intellects, not to our 
morals. The morals of humanity have 
not survived every trap laid by the ages 
to be lost in a Picture Palace. The 


movieization of 


evil they work is not in any challenge 
state of 
their 


to active iniquity, but in the 
which they seduce 
audience—in the deadening of all feeling 
for art, the 


Nirvana into 
stifling of all tendency to 


thought. Trained by the photo- 
play, its devotees lose all sense, all ap- 
preciation of dramatic art, just as the 
brought up on cheap chromos is 


spoilt for the Louvre, or the man accus- 


man 


tomed to the gramophone for opera or 
And 


art when it passes away (if only she had 


the concert hall. dramatic 
“when’’!) will not 
with it. 
it merel\ 


said “if” instead of 


go alone. Thought will fly 
Drama does not stop thinking 
transfers thought from real life to stage 
life. In lighter forms thought dwindles. 
“IT doubt if a drug has yet been discov 
ered more powerful as a sedative than a 
London Music Hall performance.” Yet 
this is still flesh and blood and may occa- 
thought. But “the 
they 


sionally produce a 


movies are worse than a sedative 
are dope, pure dope, and the most deadly 
yet invented. Something to look 
at, nothing to think about . . .. stu- 
pefies, hypnotizes Staring at the 
screen the modern lotus eater drifts easily 
and placidly into the land where it is 


always afternoon Because the 
movies encourage this apathetic state, fast 
making it’ a national condition, they are 
Bolshevism to 


alike 
That the classes called educated 


than 
intellectuals 


more demoralizing 


the proletariat and 


are interested is a fact not to be disputed, 


witness the. gorgeous. theatres, high 
prices; correct theatres, academies of 
music, opera houses which open then 


doors to the movies; first nights that ar« 
social events, great actors condescending 
to be present; polite conversation treat- 


ing movies equally with art, etc.” 


It is all quite entertaining to read and 
most of it very close to the uncomfort- 
able truth. 


would have been a good place to stop, 


Almost any point along here 





— 


——— 














eee, 


a iinet cent 








AMONG THI 


but Miss Pennell goes and as she 


goes her logic weakens, until she actually 


on, 


emits the following amazing words: 


“Teachers advocate the adoption of the 
movies in schools that lessons may amuse 
the pupil’s eye instead of exercising the 
pupil’s mind. 
believed that 


The old-fashioned teacher 


the end of education 


was 
to teach the pupil how to think. But 
modern progress has carried us far be- 


yond that ancient superstition, and chil- 
dren, whose intelligence has been already 
undermined by the movies out of school, 
them in 
study.’ (!!!) 


further debauched by 


be 


are to be 


what should hours of 


The first nine words 
fact—but the 
graph is unadulterated piffle. 


state an unques- 


tioned rest of the para 


Che ascrip- 
teachers is, 


tion of such a purpose to the 


of course, unspeakably silly, but it was 
adequately prepared for by Miss Pennell’s 


conception of the “movies,” enunciated at 


the beginning, as an unmitigated curse, un- 
changing and unchangeable, as-it-was-in- 
the- beginning-is-now-and-ever-shall-be 
sort of thing. Obviously, 


the ordinary 
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now know to be dan- 
gerous in the theater would produce the 
but we know 


motign picture we 


same} results in a school, 


of no rational being still at liberty who 
1d 


could 


possibly be inveigled into thinking 
of such 


a transfer. 


lo close her article fittingly, Miss Pen- 


nell becomes utterly lyrical: 


“It took centuries to develop the art of 
the painter and illustrator and today we 
throw It took centuries 


, 
the 


it to the camera. 


to develop the art of dramatist and 


actor, waste it on the films. 
develop the art of 


education and today we strive to turn it 


and today we 
T 


It took centuries to 


nto play. The small minority, however 
desperately it may cling to art and 
thought, will have but a meagre chance 


] 
i 
the large majority hurrying along 


against 


the shortest cut to that Earthly Paradise 


vhere no alphabet need be mastered for 
yne will read, where art and thought 
ll! be remembered only as the sad fol- 


erations who lived be- 
the 


lies of the sad gen 


fore the 


blessing of movies had fallen 


upon mankind.” 


Quod Erat Damnandum 


Announcement 


The March number will contain 


Some Psychological and Pedagogical Aspects 
of Visual Education 


by Matilde Castro, Professor of 


Phe le 


It is the kind of scholarly and 
that is so much needed in this 
appears on page 0. ) 


new 


Education at Bryn 


\nne Thor 


ne 


critical analy 
Id. (Further 


Ma 


School 


ind director of the 
Model 


sis, free from all promotional intent, 


mention of this article 


Epic Possibilities of the Film 


by Marion F. Lanphier, of the English department of The University of Chicago. 


This article will analyze the shortcomings of some recent productions and point 


out future values of the fil 


m tor stori¢ 2 oT pi charactet 








From Hollywood 


Conducted 


OST of us accept without a sec- 
that 
the motion pictures of today are 


ond thought the statement 


4 


a vast improvement over those of ten, or 
We 
are better, and we are 


even five years 


course, that they 


ago. realize, of 


glad of it, but as a rule we don’t bother 


about why. 


Of the many factors in the improve 
ment of the “movies” a very big one is 


the Art Director. His is the task of pro- 
viding the background—the pictorial 
framework—for the action, and unless he 
knows his business he can easily spoil the 
picture. 

Formerly the Art needed to 
merely gnough to that the 
chairs in a set matched and that the pic- 
tures hung straight on the walls. 


Director 
know see 
Today 


he is first of all an artist, second a bit 
of a genius, and after that an architect, a 
draftsman, a sculptor, a carpenter, a me 
a cameraman, and 
All of which 


simply means that he must know some- 


chanic, an electrician, 
a multitude of other things. 


thing of every art or craft that has to do 
with making the setting of the picture an 
artistic unit. 
“T’ll say this much for the dear old Art 
Jack Okey of the 
“He is responsible for 


Director,” said big 
3runton Studios. 
fully a five hundred per cent improve- 
ment in the artistic standard of motion 
pictures in the last five years.” 

A truly remarkable statement, which I 
began in some measure to comprehend 
as our conversation went on. 

I had wanted to know about the Art 
Director’s job, and in answer to my ques 
tions, Mr. Okey picked 
papers that lay on the table before him 

“These the sketches 
Allen Holubar’s I 


picture,” he 
“We'll go through them.” 


up a sheaf oT 


are some of for 


new said. 


:: F. 


the 
produced, 


reads 


told 
manuscript of the play to be 


First of all, he me, he 


and talks it over with the director, who 
perhaps sketches roughly on paper his 
ideas of the settings he wants. “the Art 


then to reduce 


these general ideas to tangible form, and 


Director’s business is 


very important—translate them in 
terms of feet and inches. For example, 
the director wants a room of Spanish 
type. He suggests the general shape and 
character. The Art Director makes a 
pencil drawing of the room, a front and 
side elevation, perhaps—enough to enable 
the director to decide whether it will suit 
his plans or not. Along with this draw- 
ing goes a floor plan. 

Che two directors go over the plans to- 
gether to decide just ho h of the 
room will be needed in the scenes. Any- 
thing which will not show is eliminated, 
for this is the point at which to detect 
a 1 curtall necessa la d ex 
pens ewe t ¢ might 
expect al set te? tne ir¢ 
) t Mistake st n hence the 
xtreni 1 care ] " iper hye 

re bu ld ne i egun. 

Ver few of these p sketches 
re done in lor, for that t me, and 
ime is precious in the m« Speed 
is the watchword, first and last Never 
theless. I did see some s tercolor 
lates One was tf a qua opanisn 
1 g ow wh | eel it tor tne 
express purpose of ing rned d 

[he plans, revised and fina ipproved, 

» into the hands of a mechanical drafts 
1 i who dra S th TI to alt TC the 
uld 11 d bring aet t ch 1 
d ane to the cor e for thei 
eproduction in wood, 1 te what 
ever material is to be used 
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ind 


ind 








School Department 


Conducted | M:. E. G 


An exact science of education is made like any other 
science. An accumulation of the results of visual in- 
struction, as it is being practiced by successful teachers, 
forms a valuable collection of data from which to draw 
conclusions and state principles. 


The Discipline Problem 


ANY a teacher miay shrink fron ns cannot be expected to contribute to 


a venture into those realms of t thinking processes of a child unless 
visual instruction which involvé is prepared for what he is to see. 
a projector—whether for the projectio1 \n illustration from practice will serve 


of opaque objects, the slide, or the filn to show the operation of the rule. An 


and the necessity for a partly, or entirely, eighth grade class in Elementary Eco- 
darkened room. He realizes the darkened nomic Geography is studying the Eastern 
surroundings serve to focus attention o1 States Among the valuable natural re- 
the illuminated scree ut at the sar urces of that section of the United 
time he is also aware that under cov ~ S Cc Che maximum time the 
yf darkness, much inattention to the ma hedule will al for that subject is 
ter in hand, and covert attention to d hi forty-five minute periods. 
tractions, may hinder the achievement On the first day the time was divided 
maximum results. into two parts During the first twenty 
Much of the possibilit tor success tes, a ne! class discussion 
failure of the screen lesson lies in the rought out pi lems like these: 
viewpoint oft the tea her \ class Is qui \\ ny do study coal in connec- 
to detect his attitude toward the stereop tion with this group of states, 
ticon or film lessons t matter when it is quite generally dis- 
entertainment pleas t t spe tribu 
the class hour, divertins ven if not Where re the coal fields of the 
stimulating Or does t er reg I Stat 
t as he does a text ( ect H { CCU! 
son, or a laborator exercis¢ a means : Methods « il mining. 
of gathering 1 t 1 ( dit er which the min 
applied to the solution ot problem t ers W 
need scarcel be said t t the itter \ ecauti ( ror tl e satety 
point is the onlv one that deserves t coal fields 
term “educational.” What done with coal 
The class which enters the projecti iter t 1s rought to the sur- 
room keenly alive to the problem to ; e it Tor ship- 
worked out, known that they are e nt 
pected to look for something in parti t idily suggest others 
lar, is an attentive class. It might almost imilar nat 
ye stated as a law—so few are the poss! \ text reference was given as part 
ble exceptions to it—t t ual impres reparation tor ft lution of the prob- 
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lems. The second half of the period was 
occupied with desk map work. (Question 
2, above.) On a map had 
viously been prepared to show the iron 
ore regions of the United States, the pu- 
pils outlined the coal areas, and shaded 
them in color. 

With problems in mind, the class was 
ready for the screen. On the second day 
a three reel picture, “The Story of Coal” 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) shown. 
The minute or two 
occupied in raising questions suggested 
by the film, and jotting down notes which 
would apply to the solution of the prob- 
lems to be discussed. The alertness of 
the class and the eagerness for expres- 
sion were sufficient evidence of their at- 


which pre- 


was 


between reels was 


tention. 

On the third day, the class was ready 
—having gathered its material—for reci- 
tation on the problems and questions in- 
dicated. 

The exact method will of course be as 
varied as the problem in hand and the re- 
sult desired. Whenever possible in the use 
of the stereopticon and slides, the more 
socialized the screen lesson, the more sure 
the attention of the class. In cases where 


Two Film 


JANE EYRE 
CHARMING 


> _ ’ , ~~ — 
sronte’s novel, carrying 


interpretation of 
Charlotte 
the nineteenth century atmosphere 
faithfully, and photographed with beauti- 
ful effect. It has moments of great 
dramatic intensity in the scenes of the 
fire which destroyed the manor house, 
Jane’s wanderings, and finally her return 
to the blind Rochester. 
In the early scenes, the childish Jane 
is winsome and appealing and roguish, 
all in one. As played by Mabel Ballin, 


the part of Jane the governess is deli- 
cately and sympathetically done. Her 
Jane has a quaker-like simplicity and 


slides are used as a farther step in a sub- 
ject already introduced and partly mas- 
tered, a class may carry on its own les- 
son—the teacher merely directing the dis- 
cussion, 

In a case of that kind, on the day pre- 
vious to the stereopticon showing, each 
child in the class is given a slide with its 
He is 


sees in 


accompanying card of explanation. 
encouraged to rely on what he 

the picture—and in no case is he expected 
to memorize from the card, but merely 
to use the latter as a guide to what the 
picture shows. When this slide is thrown 
upon the screen, he is responsible for 
presenting the picture to the class, call- 
ing to their notice the important features 
and the relation of his picture to the gen- 
eral subject in hand. When he fin- 
ished his little report—often of several 
other members of the 


has 


minutes’ duration- 
class are given a chance to ask questions. 

The children to 
express with the 


eagerness of normal 


their ideas, combined 
that the 


conduct, makes for a degree of attention 


realization lesson is theirs to 
surprising to the teacher who hesitates to 


try his class in a darkened projection 


room. 


Reviews 


beauty of (Miss 


Jane of the 


feature Ballin’s 


more 


fault, of course) than the 


1ovel was supposed to possess 
None of the 
the old 


mad screams of the 


background of 
with the 


woman-——so 


grewsome 


manor house ringing 
insane 
Bronte’s descriptions — is 


The 


witch face 


terrifying in 
lost in the film version. figure with 


its matted hair and haunts 
the screen with ghastly effect. 

In catching the spirit of the novel, the 
Im presentation is on the whole quite 
Several smailer 


slightly 


touches, how- 
after the 


flawless. 
ever, are overdone. 
manner of the theatrical film, as for in- 


stance the hurried entrance of the insane 

















o Film Catal 
ned lim Catalogue 
les- via ' ‘ ed ‘ 
dis HE Educational Screen is interested in the entire field 
s- : é' P 7p 
of visual instruction, and believes heartily in the use of 
all sorts of visual aids. 
pre- ; 
sina It is the purpose of the school department to print every 
acn ° . . . 
sis month a list of current releases in non-theatrical films. It does 
1 its ; ‘ : 
le j this for the benefit of the teacher who has not the time, nor 
e 1s on: 40% ° . ° 
; perhaps the accessibility to exchanges, to gather this information 
Ss in / ; 
for himself. 
cted F 
; In regard to the sources from which other visual materials 
rely - ‘ tpl é‘ : 
ch may be secured, the teaching profession needs little assistance. 
1e psabie : 
Publishing companies make maps, charts and picture sets easily ‘ 
own 3 ve a 
f available. The sources of slides are well known, or easily dis- 
or ia ; : ; 
r coverable. The newer field of the motion picture, however, is 
-all- : pe F 
J relatively unorganized. There are scores of producing com- 
res : : , ; 
panies, and dozens of exchanges in the larger cities acting as 
ren- Ae up? “ta Pibe ae f 
6 distributors. It is for the purpose of furnishing a reference list 
in- | : : 
; | to the teacher who wishes to use such materials, and a guide 
ora : . et 
; to the sources from which he may secure them, that this film 
the . . 
catalogue is printed. 
ns. . 13 , “4 . 
3 An effort will be made to list all classes of films—scenics, 
) . . . . ‘7 
: industrials, nature study pictures, and scientific films, as well 
t > . . ‘ a 
- as those on literary and historical subjects. Somewhat extended 
ee reviews of theatrical productions particularly suitable for serious 
lO . . ° 
n | uses will be included occasionally in this department 
to 
on —<— -— _ $$ — 
woman’s brother, arrived in just the nick RIP VAN WINKLE 
of time to stop the ceremony in the quiet HEY are all here in delightful 
church. In the novel, a much less melo- reality—the shiftless Rip with his 
‘ dramatic preparation was given for that dog and gun, a friend to all the 
1's ‘ ; 5 . i 
intervention. And later, upon Jane’s re- children of the village, and the ruin oi 
1e a? ; : yee ; ey 
turn, it is to be wished that she had his family; Gretchen, his scolding wite 
; wandered among the ruins without the Nick Vedder and his ale-house; and the 
oy ever-present black umbrella. village cronies—against the delightful 
1¢€ - . . . ; backer« f > Catskills with their 
i One disturbing shortcoming of the ackground of the 2 kills w as J 
sd . : ; “haunted spots and twilight superstitions. 
‘ film version could easily have been over- at ; 
- : mie To these hills Rip takes refuge when 
h come, The scene of Jane’s return is fol- Pa ; 
, : i the outside of the house becomes the 
ts lowed quickly by a newspaper clipping ; ; ; 
, ; a ; > only side which belongs to a hen-pecked 
, telling of the remarkable restoration of  , “er ae eer ss a , 
tre a - N ae : 1usband. [The dwarf with his keg of 
ochester resigh A too swiit-moving . . 
1e ‘ ss lie bite t. ws aie ving ale whom Rip meets in his wanderings 
climax—sweeping away in an instant jeaqs him through weird and beautiful 
the two long years of Jane’s devotion and =, ock forms to the sheltered amphitheatre 
e self-sacrifice, where the game of nine-pins is going on. 
- Norman Trevor makeg a convincing Thomas Jefferson’s Rip could hardly 
e Rochester. be surpassed. Especially fine is Rip’s 








cs) 
wo 


awakening after twenty years—his dog 
at touch, 
and his beloved village full-of strangely 
costumed figures 


children 


gone, his gun crumbling his 


unfamiliar faces, 
from him. 

Of all the delightful Dutch figures, two 
remarkable children introduced for the 
sake of a slightly more complicated plot 
than short sketch contained, 
furnish a splendid bit of child acting. 


with 


and who run 


Irving’s 


Che most serious departure from the 
original story is that the demise of Dame 
Van Winkle does not take place during 
Rip’s absence, but she is kept alive to 
be 


wedded again—this male 


tyrant who quite completely subdues her. 


time to a 


Rip’s return produces a sifuation which 


in real life would be somewhat compli- 


cated, but in the film seems only 


to contribute to the ultimate happiness 


version 


of all concerned, 


The titles are somewhat modern in 


their phraseology (adapted from the 
stage version rather than from Irving’s 
original) but there are spots of genuiné 


humor in the production, and the atmos 


phere is so true as to be almost magic. 


Briefer Mention 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 


The Courtship of Myles Standish 5 reels. (Car 
ter Cinema Producing Company)—A picturiza 
tion of the famous Longfellow poem, said to 
follow accurately the historical facts of the 
well-known story. 

The Last Days of Pompeii 6 reels (Kleine) 
[he scenes of Bulwer Lytton’s story repro 
duced at Turin and near Vesuvius. “Antiquity 
reenacted,” showing the idle, luxury-loving life 
of the doomed city, and its final destruction. 


The North Carolina Pictorial History—Produc« 
by the State Department of Education and 
the State Historical Society, in an effort to 
supply an accurate and complete re-enactment 
of the State’s important historical events 
Photographed on Roanoke Island, It po 
trays three of the earliest incidents of the 
State’s history: the “First English Expeditior 
to America,” “First English Colony,’ and th« 
“Lost Colony.” 

Quo Vadis (Kleine)—Admirable from an _ his 


torical as well as a literar tandpoint 


since 
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the life of Rome during the 


Nero, the 
martyrs 


days of 


gladiators, and the early Christian are 


vividly portrayed. The spirit of Sienkiewicz’ 
novel is carried over with notable success into 
the screen version. 

The Brook (400 feet) (George Kleine)—Ten- 
nyson’s little poem is made the subject of a 


nature film presenting a series of pictures which 
interpret the mood of the poet. 
The Ride of Paul Revere (% 
Kleine)—Photographed in 
the titled with 


reel) (George 


actual localities of 


famous ride and quotations from 


Longfellow ’s poem. 





NATURAL SCIENCE 

The Beaver Prepares for Winter (Beseler Edu- 
cational Film Company)—-Shows a number of 
views of the beaver building his home. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Raymond L, Dit 
mars. 

The Life History of a Silk Worm (Beseler Edu- 
cational Film Co The hatching of the eggs, 
the growth of the worm, its feeding on mul 
berry leaves, and the spinning oft the cocoon 
from which the worm finally emerges a moth. 

Wasps (Society for Visual Educatior Two 
kinds are show first, the solitary mud-dauber, 
who builds her clay house stocks each cell 

th paralyzed spiders urishment of 
the baby wasp, tl lays gg and seals the 
cell entrance—and secor tl Polistes wasps | 
who have their affairs organized com 
munity basis. 

Molluscs (P)—One of a series picturing liv- | 
ing specimens from the lowest forms of one 
celled animals to the most intelligent mammals. 
In this reel, oysters, octopus, cuttlefish, and 
snail occupy the stage, figurative speaking. 

TRAVEL AND SCENIC 

In the Rice Fields of Japan Burt Holmes 
(vy FP ia Patient toilers in the “‘painted 
vas rice fields’ of Japa ongruous as 
he combination may seen japanese wres 
ling tournament, where the great weight and 
strength of the participants prohibits lisp! 

( the agility vhich ye comr issociate 
wit the game 

Meadows and Mountains (US Agri A visit 

the elk feeding grounds and points of scenic 
beauty in West Gallatin Canyon, Gallatin Na 
tional Forest, Montana j 
Marvelous Manhattar Burton Holmes (F P L 
Not only in_ toreigt lands loes Burton 
Holmes excel, but he is also singularly fitted to 
how us the wonders of our own modern 
tropolis built the narrow, rocky Island of 
Manhattan. 

Santa Fe—the City Different Burton Holmes 

I P &s —Deser ng te title 1] virtue of its 
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Indian pueblos and its picturesque buildings Nice and Cannes Burton Holmes (F P L) 
erected by Spaniards and Mexicans. We see Glimpses of the Mediterranean Riviera with its 
the city at the time of the annual Fiesta and casinos, cafes, parks and gardens, and its 
it would not be difficult to imagine ourselves throngs of fashionably dressed pleasure-seekers 
in a bit of foreign country, transplanted into Voices of the Sea truce Scenic (E F C) 
the heart of New Mexico. Interpreting by a series of marvelously beauti 
Across the Grand Canyon Burton Holmes ful views, the moods of the ocean, from _ the 
(F P L)—A river,.canyon which has formed as rushing straits of the north to quiet souther 
complete a barrier to migration as the most seas Moods of passio1 ind storm, and of 
impassible mountain range is now bridged by a quiet broken only by the swish of languid 
splendid steel structure. The rushing Colorado “ s on the sand—a re voices of the ev: 
has been spanned in the depths of the Grand changing sea 
Canyon, making it possible ior us to visit, at Solomon’s Temple Burton Holmes (F P L 
least cinematographically, the great and color M ible models of ancient Jerusalem serve t 
ful abyss of one of our most magnificent scenik take us 1 k throug] story even to the days 
wonders. preceding the building f the temple of Sok 
Yosemite, the Valley of Enchantment (2 reels mon, and we follow its evolution through the 
(P Often pictured, but only becoming more centuries until it is changed into the present 
wonderful as we come to know it better, the M u Omar, t ne st Moslem shrine in 
Yosemite is here brought before us in natural Palestine, as it is t 


color. The redwoods, Bridal Veil Falls, Indian At the Wailing Well Burton Holmes (F P L 





Cave Rock, the Happy Isles, Vernal Falls, El \ place yf prayer art sorrow, revered al 
Capitan, the Cathedral Spires, and other points I r places b th lew is the nearest 
of interest in the Park lend themselves well t 1 h they can 1 to the ancient sanctuar 
color reproduction. Quotations from John Muir E. 4 r forefathers, t Temple of Solomor 
ind John Burroughs very appropriately title H vds t ) »x gatl t é 
the pictures. t es that have f n their race 
The Cruise to Vera Cruz Burton Holmes. F Paths of Glory ( Outing mz 
P L)—Leaving New York, the voyage takes I ead but to t even in motion pik 
one through long days « tr seas, witl tures, for this 1 s g first the crowde 
glimpses of Havana harbor en route, to the narrow 1 \ of P f takes us soo! 
medieval fortress which guards the Gulf gate t t r to the nortl of tl 
of the Mexican republi the “Cit of the ty, here I I ré t ‘path of 
lrue Cross.” é t t tombs t t nt Ch 
Torrid Tampico Burton Holmes F P I peror 
“The Dawson City of a troy 1’ Klondike, Boro-Bodor and the Bromo Burto Holmes 
where a wealth of oil gushe fort n seeming F P J] The f ssa rved 1 
inexhaustible floods A strange bit of moder tl slat n t Dutch East Indies 
itmosphere in the heart of old-tin Mexic« t meal Shrine f Mar Buddhas 
Toledo and Segovia Burton Holmes F P I structur red wit fantast 
[The former, sometimes led The Spanist Bu rving é ! i great 
Rome,” and the latter, distinguished for its tur 1 I ur ! crater W 
greatest of all Roman aqueduct together tak ‘ ter t t rater ‘ 
us back to medieval times. s t Sar Se 
Spanish Children Burton Holmes (F P I Rural Java Burt I FP ] A jour 
Little people of both hig! nd vy degree at ‘ , ‘ ‘ 6 ¢] — 
discovered at play nd at work, awake an t-of rs ia - tl ultivation o 
asleep—and sometimes on amusingly good terms ncl t t gathering of 
with goats and burros u kapok, s ‘ uresque native 
Under the Great Stone Face U S Agri r charact t ipations 
Lest we forget that our Eastern States hold In Batik Land Burt Holmes FP ] 
spots of beauty and romance, t veel serees Oued: saint art —— sickets an Dat 
to bring before us some points of interest to t t with 1 wax the 
he reached by tramping the ugl the W hit ‘ ‘ ‘ es ‘ tuate ] } ; ¢ 


Mountain National Forest vhere s the 1 1 row! ] whe t t 
famous “Old Mar tl NI 


(For further information on these or other films write firm named in parenthesis. If name is 
abbreviated, address will be found under “Exchanges” at end of Film Catalogue, otherwise, under 
“Producers.” 

Abbreviations used: E F C, Educational Film Corporation; F P L, Famous Players-Lasky; 
P, Pathe; U S Agric, U S Department of Agriculture; U S Mines, U S Bureau of Mines.) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Hides—and Go Seek (E F C)—Another of the 
Hudson’s Bay Travel Series, showing trapping 
methods in the Far North, filmed in the Atha- 
bascan region of northern Canada. Typical 
views of a trading post, and “shots” of the 
Indian fur men bringing in pelts to exchange 
for supplies—all this hundreds of miles from 
the outskirts of civilization. 

Felling Forest Giants (P)—Monarchs of the 
forests of North Carolina are followed pictori- 
ally from forest down the river to portable saw- 
mill. The scene changes to the Northwest, giv- 
ing the cameraman an opportunity to photo- 
graph big trees in spectacular fashion from a 
height of 200 feet. 

Apples and Other Crops (U S Agric)—The 
latter including truck garden products; celery, 
cabbage, carrots, lettuce and beets. 

Modern Concrete Road Construction (U § 
Agric)—How this king of building materials is 
used in the making of a modern highway and 
the film shows the machinery and processes in- 
volved. 

The Story of Asbestos (4 reels) (U S Mines) 
—A detailed film account of the production and 
manufacture of this most useful material. Oper- 
ations are carried on at the Johns-Manville 
Co. plant. ; 

The Story of Sulphur (U S Mines)—From the 
sinking of the well and the pumping of sulphur 
to the breaking up of 100,000 ton blocks pre- 
paratory to shipping. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

(Kleine) 7 reels.—A filming of 
story of Helen Keller, showing her 
first as a child, then in young womanhood, 
and last as she is today. An ahsorbing account 
of her heroic struggle against overwhelming 
obstacles, not without its dramatic moments. 


Athletic Movements Analyzed (2 reels) (P)— 
Calculated to appeal especially to those inter- 


ested in physical training. By use of the ultra- 
rapid camera, movements are slowed down to 
% normal speed. Reel I analyzes muscle play 
common in walking, running, jumping, shot-put- 
ting and wrestling. The second reel is devoted 
to more complex movements involved in play- 
ing baseball, pole-vaulting, hurdling and diving. 

“Hats Off!” A Story of the Flag (Society for 
Visual Education)—A primary lesson in loyalty 
and patriotism. Incidents from history show 
the inspiration the Stars and Stripes have 
brought to the hearts of true Americans from 
1776 to the present day. 

Uncle Sam—lInswrance Agent (Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, Treasury Dep’t)—Of particular 
interest to five million service men and their 
dependents, showing the opportunity, advantages 
and provisions of permanent U. S. Government 
Insurance. 


Deliverance 
the life 


Exchanges 


(Write to your nearest exchange) 


U. S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Qualified State Distributing Centers 


Agricultural College, Miss...... A. & M. College 
Agricultural College, N. D...N. D. Agric. College 
BEES Pace ce catoans tot ée'e Iowa State College 
Ann Arbor, Mich........ University of Michigan 
PE Ns cad pvestadnie cn University of Georgia 
BR, Oe cccnccnetidests University of Texas 
Ps Rs ciccsccncooes Univ. of California 
Bloomington, Ind............ Indiana University 
WGN Fe 6 ov e003 State Dept. of Pub. Instr. 
Beene, “GHG eo icc ceses University of Colorado 
PU le We bi cwiikices Society of Nat. Science 
US “Ola cacsactcee University of Vermont 
Charlottesville, Va........ University of Virginia 
Cleveland, O...........Normal Training School 
College Park, Md........State College of Agric. 
Ce, Biv nss cc cceoce University of Missouri 
Columbia, S. C......... Univ. of South Carolina 
Gnas ccebisssses University of Oregon 
Fayetteville, Arkansas....University of Arkansas 
GARMESVEINE, ic ccccccccces University of Florida 
BOS Gale hee bs occ ccdvcwca University of Iowa 
OT ee Univ. of Tennessee 
i RS on oon we bile hate Univ. of Kansas 
EE aR ER Univ. of Kentucky 
cS Se University of Nebraska 
PE, WE Encccccccces University of Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minn........... Univ. of Minnesota 
Missoula, Mont......... Montana State University 
Morgantown, W. Va....West Virginia University 
Natchitoches, La........... State Normal School 
New Brunswick, N. Tisakenntene Rutgers College 
SS, Dd dbe ces bcos et Ill. State Normal Univ. 
TOPE, “Wes caccccces University of Oklahoma 
Philadelphia, Pa............- Commercial Museum 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......... University of Pittsburgh 
Provsmemee, BR. Te. ie ccc cece Brown University 
Pullman, Wash...........State College of Wash. 
a li re bo doa cet ceaes Community Service 
ON See reeee Srey re ce Univ. of Nevada 
See Tae. Cay, COU. 5c cb ccccuds Univ. of Utah 


DE, Babs es avoscteae University of Arizona 
University, Ala..... University of Alabama 
University, N. D......... Univ. of North Dakota 
Vermillion, S. D.. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 


(Concluded on page 32) 





Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. I 


current films representative of present production. 


O: PURPOSE: To analyze with fearless sincerity the 





lege 
lege Theoretically we are concerned with an art, limitless in 
lege possibilities because it should be a composite of various time-tried 
gan arts. With the highest possibilities of these combined arts as a 
rgia background against which to throw present production—com 
xas mercial, not artistic, in aim—we wish to point out the good and 
nia bad in films, remembering that the photodrama public, like any 
sity public, is a composite of varying human capacities and under- 
str. standings, demanding therefore legitimately a range of screen 
ado production from Rinehart sentimentalism to Galsworthian realism 
nce This department, therefore, addresses itself to those thinking 
ont individuals who are logical enough to be patient with the meagre 
inia materials at hand, and reasonable enough to recognize occasional 
ool excellence even though it be but relative. Amid the discourag- 
ric. ingly huge and endless output of films maudlin with sentimentality 
uri and bad taste, the “Movies,” this two-decade-old brat of man’s 
lina creative ingenuity, occasionally emits something more promising 
zon | than a lusty howl. On the part of those who catch this promise, 
sas | this department calls for intelligent optimism and understanding 
ida cooperation, 
wa seit oe 
ssee 
“ A) 
rin Free A Future Art From A Present Industry 
cky 
ska 
sin 
ota | FOREVER quently enough to make them synono 
sity First, the drama of Peter Ibbetson be- mous terms with her name. She is an 
a | comes, not itself in celluloid, but another ¢€xquisite Mimsey. Her make-up as the 
oO | p 7 oie . ° 1 1 . mid _ hawt “hi 
oge | story embodying its spirit. Second, its elderly lady among her charity children 
7 
iv. | cinematographical presentation of the ‘Ss a remarkable demonstration of what 


ma spirit world of dreaming true is perfect. ™ake-up on the screen can achieve. This 


eh We do not kave the transparent wraith is reaffirmed in Wallace Reid’s make-up 
as of the ancient ghost story, but nearly as an old fanatic dreamer behind prison 
sh. solid figures, touched out to a _ white bars 
ice delicacy convincing enough to make the Perhaps no casting of any well known 
-~ dream garden as believable as the pic- star has caused more comment, uniavor- 
oe tured world of actuality. The spirit tone ably, than did the choice of Reid for the 
ma was sustained, too, in the accurate dream _ screen echo of the great Barrymore. As 
ota psychology presented. I watched Mr. Reid in the first scenes | 
ge As for its cast, without exception the realized how stupendous a barrier (to 
| support is excellent, no characterization any appreciation of him here) was. my 
weak at any point unless in Mr. Dexter’s well grounded impression of his former 
rather self-conscious love making from specialization as an averagely debonair 


his balcony window to his wife in the young chap, vigorous and gallant. Per- 
garden below. The two leading roles haps Mr. Reid felt it himself. At any 


must be considered at greater length. rate he ought not to have used the 
| Miss Ferguson is a composite of those twisted smile and the lift of the eye- 
| many adjectives applied to her work fre brows as he came down the staircase of 
1 ™ 
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the Ibbetson manor. It savored too 
much of the faintly ironical young man 
of “Don’t Tell Everything.” But what- 
ever of distinct self consciousness he be- 
trayed in the beginning he lost as the 
film proceeded. By the time he had left 
his uncle’s house, and even in the brief 
moment he faced his uncle, Reid was an 
other man, a new and forceful actor. 
Whether it was a happen-so or not, | 
can not say, but after Miss Ferguson’s 
appearance in the story, Gogo rose to 
real heights. It would be difficult not 
to rise to the sincerity of Elsie Fergu- 
son in a role peculiarly adapted to her 
qualities as a woman. I am not sure 
that the experiment means anything in a 
future sense but certainly Wallace Reid 
overcame the handicap he worked under. 
He was best when he held his face in a 
sterner repose; two of his closeups 
gripped as did that unforgettable Chaplin 
close-up in “The Kid,” 
this department before. 
dowed perfectly. 


mentioned in 
It was pain sha- 
There was a closing flaw, however, 
that came near to ruining the 
The final embrace of Mimsey and Gogo, 
as the spirit of the latter left the body, 
was lovely. “The foolish world will call 
you dead, but you have just begun to 
live.” Then the perspective changed; the 
figures enlarged, at the same time moving 


whole. 


upward considerably before the fade-out 
was finished. That was a touch of the 
maudlin spirit stuff that has made such 
a theme almost impossible to picture 
forcefully. Why could we not have seen 
the reunion of those lovers without any 
such cheap suggestion? It was a fatal 
misstep. 

On the whole I advise those interested 
in the various possibilities this film illus- 


trates to see “Forever.” Also, this de- 


partment wishes to congratulate Mr. Reid 
on some very significant promise if he 
will be wise enough to patiently watch 
himself through any similar efforts. 


MISS LULU BETT 
A film 
which might have been photographed in 


drama of the commonplace 
any one of a thousand homes, wherever 
there is a master of the family whose 
favorite weapon is sarcasm, an easy-go- 
ing w-fe, a rebellious elder daughter for 
whom home has no attraction, a peevish 
grandmother given to tantrums, and a 
family “beast of burden’—an uncom- 
plaining, tired drudge. 

It :s not, perhaps, necessary that the 
film ‘‘adaptation” of Zona Gale’s novel 
should be faithful in all details. The 
village music store keeper of the story 
(for some reason knowrr only to the 
scenario writer) becomes in the film the 
v llage schoolteacher. We suspect it may 
be because it furnishes an opportunity for 
the usual ending common in schoolroom 
scenes—a touch which could easily have 
been spared, considering its frequency 
‘n former productions. 

In the first few scenes, Lois Wilson as 
lulu rather overdoes the part, but she 
becomes convincing with her pathetic 
little clutch at romance when the school- 
master calls upon her—only to find that 
he came to ask her to cook for the school 
festival. 

Lulu’s marriage to Ninian Deacon—a 
burlesque ceremony which the chance 
presence of a justice of the peace makes 
a civil ceremony in that state—turns out 
tragically, but not before Lulu, under 
the spell of romance, and the example of 
hotel 
Georgia, becomes transformed and blos- 


the ladies in the in Savannah, 
soms into charm. 

Her return to the drudgery of her 
former position in her sister’s household 
is not without its touch of tragedy—so 
realistic and genuinely human it is. A 
chance for a consistent finish—but Lulu 
is made to revolt in an ugly mood and 
furnish a cheap touch calculated to ap- 
peal to the discriminating public which 
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associates broken china with domestic 


crises. 


Nor are we spared the “happy ending,” 


which is not so sure in the novel. In 
the latter, a more or less commonplace 
Lulu still tucks her stray locks behind 
her ears, speaks ungrammatically, and 


settles down to life with an equally color- 
Whereas 
Lulu turns 


less and commonplace mate. 


jin the film, a_ rejuvenated 
Cinderella-like 


yossessed of, considerable personal charm. 
I 


into a winsome woman 
Certainly the film schoolmaster is of a 
the 
store that 


has a chance in the future to lift herself 


more intellectual type than music 


keeper, and one feels Lulu 
to somewhat higher levels. 

Theodore Roberts gives a splendid in- 
terpretation of the father of the family 
and Ma Bett (Ethel Wales) is amazingly 


true to life. 


MY BOY 

Whatever the 
the story of a small boy wandering, un- 
molested, Ellis Island to the 
slums of New York, requires, “My Boy” 


stretch of imagination 


through 


is a picture to enjoy. Despite too its 


handicap of an unconvincing grand 
her friendliness 


and the 


mother (unconvincing in 
philanthropy) 
ot the old 


Sec ynd 


and her poor 


presentation sea dog (a 


chance for a strong character 
lost) My Boy worth while be- 
cause Jackie back.” The 


natural, sweet kid of the Chaplin picture 


becomes 
Coogan “1s 
and _ irritating 
Bad 


from 


the awful 
of ‘Peck’s 


orphan 


with none of 


sophistication Boy” is 
Belgium. 
that 
Yet 
they may be but the precocious touches 
a lad of 


this immigrant 


There are gestures here and there 


have an artificiality about them. 
bound to occur in the work of 
the age with the po‘se an inherent talent 
Whatever roughness the 
had, 


The lesson, however, 


has given him. 


picture as a_ production can 
afford to overlook. 


is that with a more careful selection of 


you 


the other two the 


might have had a production that needed 


members of cast we 


no saving by Jackie’s wistful charm. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL THING 


One of the barely acceptable of the 
many mediocre films Yet because o 
her splendid work in the past a reviewer 
wants to praise Norma Talmadge. In 
the hackneyed vehicle one hopes for 
some twist to vitalize the story to give 
her a chance to be strong despite the 


fact.that she is miscast in a role, which 


is too young and too delicate for her 
frank maturity She manages, how- 
ever, to get over, in the important mo- 
ments, the sweet’ sincerity of the 


Mr. 
Hoyt convincing as a 
humbled. the 
wonders what has happened to 


impulsive Jacqueline Ford is pic- 


turesque and Julia 
snob, eventually But in 
end one 
the Norma Talmadge of an older day. Is 
vehicles or has she lost the 


it poor even 


sex strength of her appeal? 


UNDER THE LASH 
the 
play 

the 


filming of a well known 


the 


A gain 
be- 
the 

“The 


rather a 


stage betrays hopeless gap 


tween two mediums. “Under 


Lash” is adaptation of 


but 


not an 


Shulamite,” as announced, 


story suggested by that play. I remem- 


ber the 


last act, presented to vaudeville 


houses throughout the country, by Olga 
The voice qualities, the flawless 
the 


ability 


Pe trova 

depths of 
the 
pretty 


and emotional 
Madame’s 
Miss 


And yet Miss Swanson was hardly to be 


poise, 


stood in way of 


Swanson’s merely Shulamite. 


blamed. Simply, the emphasis in “Under 


the Lash” had been shifted; it was a dif- 
ferent story and should have been intro- 
duced as such, with credit given for but 


the general suggestion. Adaptation im- 


plies too close an adherence to the orig- 
inal form, 

Mahlon Hamilton is always strong and 
though he, at moments, 


Sincere even 
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uses his chin too aggressively. Miss 
Swanson is neither the size nor type 
fitted to play the Boer wife. I thought 
she did excellently under those handi- 
caps. 

Some day we will learn to avoid the 
disturbing analogy such a film forces 
upon us. 


THE CONQUERING POWER 


The outstanding feature of this produc- 
tion is its frank and sensible presentation 
of its relation to the original story. 
Adaptations are bound to become totally 
different tales in film form, with but the 
rare exception. Introduced, as most of 
them are, as faithful reproductions, they 
disappoint many who might otherwise 
have found appreciable enjoyment in 
them. “The Conquering Power,” to 
quote Mr. Ingram, is a universal presen- 
tation of a story that is humanity’s story 
in any century. As such it makes no pre- 
tense to adhere to a period adaptation, 
but is modernized completely. 

We thought that the close up was used 
in too sustained a fashion, though no film 
ever demonstrated more thoroughly how 
essential the close up is (the miser’s 
death scenes) or how excellently it can 


- be mastered by a countenance of beauty 


plus fine intelligence. Miss Terry proved 
that without danger of refutation frdm 
the most anti-close up critic. And cer- 
tainly this Rudolf Valentino has no equal 
for the role he plays. He can be haughty 
without offense, egotistical without detri- 
ment to himself or his film characteriza- 
tion, the French dandy without losing a 
bit of the convincing strength of a real 
and gallant man; above all he can use, 
frankly, a tremendous sex appeal with- 
out indelicacy or offense to the most fas- 
tidious. 

All these matters, we suspect, are 
(more than a half) due to the college- 
trained intelligence of the director. 


JANE EYRE 
(Review appears in School Department.) 





THE ACE OF HEARTS 


A Gouverneur Morris story certainly 
with its melodrama of deposed queen and 
cabinet. More careful introduction might 
have saved it this handicap of material 
all out of tone with American knowl- 
edge of such things. The film is men- 
tioned here because of the force of Lon 
Chaney. His work combined with the 
sure touch of Miss Joy (with. John 
Bowers not far behind) proved the axiom 
that a poor film carried by an adequate 
cast may be convincing; the converse 
is similarly true. No actor has ever 
made us more aware of the silence of 
the silent drama than did Mr. Chaney in 
this film. His interpretation has been 
criticized for this very element. To us 
it was the life line of the film. 


TWO MINUTES TO GO 

It is regrettable that the pranks and 
gay misdemeanors of college life are not 
more often featured in films. Some of 
the most real moments of thousands of 
lives come in the fun and serious aspects 
of college tangles. This picture is of 
such matters. Charles Ray is always 
charming. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 

(Review appears in School Department.) 
FIRST LOVE 

This film deserves mention here only 
to remark that Miss Constance Binney is 
again the careful character player of her 
first films. She has not been doing very 
acceptable work, largely due to poor vehi- 
cles. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURN- 

ING 

A Parker story filmed is bound to at- 
tract the public and “get them,” not 
through any deserving merit as a film 
but because of the glamour of its author. 
The film in this case, however, deserves 
the enthusiasm the audience gave it. 
Mahlon Hamilton and Agnes Ayres are 
an impressive pair. We would not hold 
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to the ground that this picture represents 
of the 
directed 


our ideals for “A Little Theatre” 
screen, but it is an accurately 
Parker Miss Ayres becomes 
stronger with every film she makes. If 
dangers of growing popular- 


story. 


some of the 
ity do not “infect” her advance, we may 
yet see a beautiful woman justifying her- 
self on the screen by something more 


than her beauty. 


FLOWER OF THE NORTH 

A story that gripped, not because of 
its plot which was thrillingly complicated 
and clearly Phillips Op- 
penheim fashion, not because of Henry 
B. Walthal, still the artist though older 
and less 
because of that distinctive purity marking 
Miss Starke’s photographic quality, but 
entirely because of the fine characteriza- 
tion of two minor roles. Emmet King as 
the old chevalier and Joseph Rickson as 
Pierre strong, definite 


sustained in a 


certain of himself, and not 


the loyal were 


and charming. They saved the film from 


being middle class. 


WHY GIRLS LEAVE HOME 

ough and Miss 
But the 
end besugared with its soppy reconcilia- 


The film began well en 
Nilsson supported its realism. 
tion between a daughter and father who 
had not only driven the girl from her 
home, but had aged and killed her 
mother with his will and discipline, and 
then allowed her to die 
stood but on the 


calling for the 
daughter who other 
side of the closed door, is 
To the largest proportion of the 
I presume the proverbial 
forgiveness act but as 
life and a picture 

fathers the bitter error they 


unforgivable 
audience 
close was the 
a representation of 
bring home to like 
make in such 
discipline, the picture lost its purpose 
hopelessly. The sub story of the spoiled 
flapper was emphasized more than the 
main narrative of the girl who left the 
home roof. production 
with a brave purpose and brave begin- 
ning that became lost in an unbalanced 
plot and an end defeating its main intent 


Altogether a 


Briefer Mention 
FOOTLIGHTS 


We wish this department could name more 
films of this quality. The charm and interest 
of the story, the artistry of Elsie Ferguson and 
Mare McDermot, the numerous touches of truth 
in the portrayal of life in the play world, the 
evident talent of the man who set the scenes 
and the man who turned the crank—combine to 
make something well worth admission and at- 
tention. 


THE CALL OF THE NORTH 


A picture with an attraction in its scenic 
effects and a certain likableness about its main 
character. But, on the whole, “The Call of the 
North” falls in the class of mediocre films that 


l those con- 





been made when 
for much to do. 


ippear to have 


cerned were hard up 


HER SOCIAL VALUE 

Nothing to say except that now “they” are 
going to ruin the vigor of Miss MacDonald’s 
nauseatingly sweet poses in 
dramatic function. 


aloof beauty with 
se-ups that have no 


are ARABIAN NIGHT 


productions of Ernest 
acceptable. The con- 
Miss Negri fails 


( ing after other 
Lubitech, this is aren 


uity is rough and broken. 


to be the convincingly licentious person she is 
supposed to represent. The strength of her 
Carmen, her duBarry, is somehow lost. The 


lirector himself gives us a. too-animated inter- 
faithful hunchback, though what 
a sustained and unified manner. 


etation of the 
es is done in 
Dos T TELL SVE Se 
you like the accurate work of the non- 
lant Wallie Reid, a certain grace about Miss 
Swanson, and the firmness of Elliot Dexter, you 


ill like this picture. It is no criterion of a 
uture art but it is fluent in its humor. Like the 
stage settings of the commercial play, this film 


s series of lavish sets without (in the film 
sense) much unity It is just a nicely entertain- 
ture, the reliable work of a careful cast. 


THE LOTUS EATER 
[he name John Barrymore will probably bring 
re people to this film than any appetite they 
have for the lotus. It is a story of wild 
bsurdity but frankly so and, therefore, less 
refuses to sicken over the 
he will see excel- 
Deprived 


irritating If one 
ntinuity and “sits through’ 
nt work on Mr. Barrymore’s part. 


the spoken word, however, his intensified pan- 
ime is not always pleasant. 
AMONG THOSE PRESENT 
Another convincing Lloyd comedy but, as a 
whole, not of the strength of “I Do.” But then 
“T Do” does not happen along very often! 


’ 











The Child’s Theatrical Movie 


ECAUSE the theatrical 


film 


for children is a distinctly 


different problem from that for the adult, this department 


will hereafter include a section devoted to varying material 


1 


of interest to and guidance for the parents who wish to protect 


their children from the many obvious dangers of a 


viewing of films. 


psychology, editorials based 


teachers and parent correspondents, 
productions possible for the child audience, and speci 


3rief articles by 


on 


promiscuous 


authoritative students of child 


the personal observations of 
film digests of the current 
il articles 


on special problems of the producing and distributing fields as 


related to films directly designed for juvenile consumption 
some of the phases our subje 


ct 


matter will include. 


It is hoped, by the editor, that parents and teachers will read 


this section earnestly and, whether laymen or 


respective occupations, will 


question, suggestion or mere observation they may « 


promptly 


public for the forwarding of the 


PENROD 

Enhanced by the personal presence of 
Wesley Barry himself this film of the 
American boy is drawing large and warm 
audiences. As a whole the film deserves 
its popularity. Perhaps no child prodigy 
of filmland has been more spoiled than 
What happened to Jackie 
“Peck’s Bad 


pened to Wesley in several of his latest 


Wesley Barry. 


‘ Coogan in Soy” has hap- 


films. A disturbing air of what in street 
slang amounts to “smart aleckness” char- 
the first 
Some say such a development is unavoid- 
able. If this the 
name of all we hold as best Ameri- 


cterized his work after films. 


were true, then, in 
for 
can children, keep Wesley Barry or any 
other out of films, not alone for his own 
sake but for the sake of the thousands of 
children who would witness his films and 
carry away in their subconsciousness det- 
rimental impressions. 

But that this 
need not be the only possibility. 
Coogan’s in “My 
sweet and adorable naturalness of 


we insist development 
Jackie 
to the 


“The 


return, Boy,” 


30 


experts in their 


send to the editor ny 


are to make 


general good. 


Kid” proved that Jackie’s disagreeable 
attitudes of sophistication were not his 
but somebody else’s fault. 

Che opposition may say that one exam- 
ple does not warrant a general conclu- 
sion. That we grant, yet Penfod, but for 
certain gestures here and there in th 
first scenes, bears out our theory. Wes 
ley was genuine in this film Yet we 
wonder how he manages to be with th 
mental associations in his mental life ex 


pressed in some of the monologue he pri 
sented to Chicago audiences personally 
such a 
the 


vigorously ) 


Parts of it exactly what 


lad 


audienc e 


were 


would present; but parts (and 


applauded them 

made us sad, depressed, bringing the re- 
of “What is 

Penrod itself, as a 


the 


action 


story, represents all 


sophistication necessary to even our 
advanced twentieth century child of post 
war days. We, as critics, realize that the 
city child is not and must not be the 
sweet, guileless youngster of the rural 
community or the urban kiddie of ten 


years ago. Life 1s too neurotic, too swift, 


too demanding of early maturity, for us 





to 








Tue CuHILp’s 


assert that the modern 


to intelligently 


Penrod is not the desirable achievement 
But this need not include that ugly know- 
it-all agressiveness and man-of-the-world 
lifted eye- 


shoulders that 


insinuation expressed by 
shrugged 


“Peck’s 


Barry in his later 


brows and 


marred Jackie in Bad Boy” and 


Wesley 


We must keep our juveni 


development 
e actors un 
touched by the cheap modern 
realisms and the overbearing type of self 
confidence that can, in the long run, 
make only undesirable personalities of 


them. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


This film, reviewed in the J 1 issue, is re 
peated here because it is feature pro 
ductions preeminently adequate for any child’s 
consumption. I have never seer Pickford film 
that was not desirable for cl ret this might 
well have been made for tl idies only 


I DO and cegerertd —_— geval 


Though not understan f connotations 
adults read into such situatior tl humor of 
these two Lloyd comedies is active and whole- 
some, entirely -within tl hild’s comprehensiot 


Did You Miss The Important Page? 


T HEATRICAI 


Movir 31 


A Liason THERE WAS 


the youngsters of the grades this 


Meighan’s role 


upper 

ture is quietly steady in Mr. 
of gentleman fairy. Miss Harris is unconvincing 
but the eighth grader will see only the too-good- 
to-be-true publication of the heroine’s story; the 


yurth grader will recognize those qualities of 


umanness in the hero that brings the little scrub 
huge doll and many moments of compan- 
nship. In short, though not particularly valu- 


\ Prince There Was is still a feature that 


I no undesiral effect on any child. 

his film is reviewed at length in the adult 

rtment. But warning here! Don’t let the 
kiddies miss it. Jackie is too gallant and courteous 


to pass unwitnessed. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN THE 
Coun? OF KING ARTHUR 


lildren this film has several desirable 


peals The upper grade will get the full sig- 

e of the “preanachronism” humor. The 
grades, though losing certain implications 

joy that same humor in its concrete mani- 
festations For the oungest child there is the 
excitement of the struggle between a 

vicked queen and jaunty American leading 


umed knights astride 


TWO MINUTES TO GO 


Charle Ray is lways a safe, 


motorcycles! 


clean gamble 


kiddies This film is no exception. 


(No. 1) 





THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


From Hollywood 
(Concluded from page 18) 

At this point the Art Director’s job as- 
sumes an amazing complexity. He ex- 
tends his range of activities to the entire 
“lot.” He invades the lumberyard, which 
is a necessary part of the motion picture 
studio, and the planing mill, which is a 
real manufacturing plant in itself. He 
supervises the construction of the sets. 
He paints them himself, if 
From now until the picture is finished, 
he does anything from designing the 
smallest detail of carving in a stone facade 
to engineering an ocean storm in a con- 
crete pool. 

“If 1 had had any idea that I would go 
into the movies at the time I was study- 
ing,” Mr. Okey remarked, “I certainly 
should have studied differently.” Eleven 
years’ experience as Art Director have 
taught him much, especially, he says, 
about how not to do things! 

The facilities which the 


necessary. 


Art Director 


has at his disposal are many, varied, and 
There is the lumberyard, for in- 
stance, with its million feet of lumber. 
There is the lumber mill. There is the 
big building where workers in plaster re- 
produce anything from a Greek statue 
to a skilful imitation of a_ time-worn 
wooden column. There is the building 
which houses row upon row of furniture, 
ranging from a great carved and canopied 
bed that must have been designed for no 
less than a king, to the very latest of 
furniture. 
this 


huge. 


breakfast-room 
manufacture all 


up-to-date 

“You don’t 
on the grounds?” I asked. 

“Ninety-five per cent of it,” 
answer. 

So when you consider the material with 
which the Art Director has to work, per- 
haps that five hundred per cent improve- 
ment is not to be so greatly wondered at, 
At any rate, it furnishes food 
concerning the 
pictures 


here 


was the 


after all. 
for hopeful 
artistic achievements of 
in the future. 


speculation 
motion 





Exchanges 


(Concluded from page 24) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City. 
Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 


Albany, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. New York City. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Charlotte, N. C. Omaha, Neb. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. Portland, Me. 

Dallas, Texas. Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Colo. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Des Moines, Iowa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich, Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 
New York City. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 


Charlotte, N. 
Chicago, IIL 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Producers 


Beseier Educational Film Company, 
71 West 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Carter Cinema Company, 
220 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
George Kleine, 
116 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Society for Visual Education, 
806 W. Washington Blvd 
Chicago, III. 
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